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The Lasting Influence of 
Character as Evidenced 
by a Memorial Volume. 

By The Editor. ^ 





HE attractive appearance of THE LOTUS 
has not passed unnoticed. As a result 
I have been commissioned to arrange 
the literary material, select the paper 
for and superintend the setting in type, 
printing and binding of a memorial vol- 
ume, which presents a somewhat unusual problem in 
that a medal is to be inserted in the middle of the 
book. 

Although the work is but little more than in 
its initial stage, I already have been struck, through 
certain circumstances connected with it, with the 
lasting influence of character. For the man to whom 
the volume and the medal form a memorial has been 
dead twenty-three years. Yet those who knew him 
and appreciated his fine and beautiful nature have 
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THE planned the issue of the medal and volume, in order 
LOTUS to give permanent form to their appreciation of this 
man and to perpetuate, for the benefit of others, a 
record of the impression he made upon them. 

I had the good fortune to know Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan. There never lived a more lovable 
man. He was as gentle as a woman, yet, when it 
came to the performance of a duty, either as a private 
citizen or a lawyer, as inflexible as steel. His gentle- 
ness was shown in his relations of friendship, his 
family life, his interest in the advancement of young 
men, his innumerable unostentatious acts of charity. 
The other Sullivan came out in incidents like his 
defence of the owners of a Confederate privateer. 
They had been captured and brought to New York 
for trial. Mr. Sullivan was retained by the Attorney 
General of the Confederate Government and, in the 
then excited state of public feeling, his motives in 
undertaking the defence of these men were misun- 
derstood. He was arrested and cast, without trial, 
into prison in Fort Lafayette. Afterwards he was 
released and attended coturt to defend his client. 
Friends warned him against this course : that his 
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life was in danger, that he might not be able to 
reach his home in safety. His answer simply was, 
"I am retained as attorney for these men, and, as a 
man and lawyer, I must stand here and do my duty." 
The point involved, as I understand it, was whether 
the captives were to be treated as pirates or as prison- 
ers of war, and Mr. Sullivan won out on the latter 
point. 

Mr. Sullivan died early in the winter of 1887. 
A memorial committee formed shortly afterwards has 
performed various acts in keeping with its purpose. 
One of these was the dedication to his memory of a 
drinking fountain in Van Courtland Park. 

If this citizen was in any sense a public man 
it was not because of the relatively minor public offi- 
ces he held, but because of his rank as lawyer and 
his eloquence as a public speaker. Eeally, however, it 
is a private man who, twenty-three years after death, is 
being honored with a medal and a volume to perpet- 
uate the influence of his character. It has seemed to 
me both interesting and valuable to say something 
about the ancestry and early surroundings from 
which so fine a character developed. 
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THE Algernon Sydney Sullivan, the subject of this 

LOTUS memoir, was descended from an old Irish family, long 
settled in the vicinity of Cork, but transplanted to 
America about a hundred years ago. Thomas 
Lyttleton Sullivan, the son of an Irish barrister, 
came to America from Charleville, County Cork, 
Ireland, and settled in Augusta County, Virginia, 
where in March, 1791, he married Margaret Irwin, 
a daughter of James Irwin. Margaret Irwin was 
of Scotch descent, a woman of strong character 
and deeply religious nature, whose influence 
left an indelible impression upon her only son 
and his children. This son, Jeremiah, was born 
in Kockingham County, Virginia, in 1794. His 
father, a devout Catholic, intended him for the 
priesthood of that church, and he spared no 
means to fit him for that vocation. After a boy- 
hood spent in study he was sent to William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, Virginia, where 
he was graduated with honor, and at once he 
chose the profession of the law. His studies 
were interrupted by a "wayward fancy" for par- 
ticipation in the war with Great Britain, and he 
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served in two volunteer expeditions in 1813-14 
and subsequently received a commission in the 
United States Army for "bravery and good con- 
duct." This commission, at the urgent wish of 
his parents, he declined, and he then resumed 
his legal studies. Upon receiving, in 1816, a 
license to practice law, Jeremiah Sullivan deter- 
mined to remove to the West, and after a horse- 
back journey to Indiana he selected for his 
home the beautiful little town of Madison. To 
this place the family removed in 1817, and here 
Jeremiah soon brought his young bride, Char- 
lotte Rudesel Cutler, of Virginia. In this home 
the tranquil autumnal years of the elders and 
the whole married life of the younger couple 
were passed. It saw the birth of their eleven 
children to Jeremiah and Charlotte Sullivan, 
and from its doors, in fullness of time, the 
grandparents first and then the parents passed 
to their rest. 

Algernon Sydney Stdlivan, second son of 
Judge Jeremiah and Charlotte Budesel Sulli- 
van, was bom in Madison, Indiana, April 5, 
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THE 1826. He was a delicate child, and he early 
LOTUS showed a devotion to books. At the age of nine 
he began to receive instruction in English and 
Latin, under the care of Mr. Roswell Elms, an 
Englishman, a teacher of uncommon classical 
attainments. Judge Sullivan possessed literary 
taste and ability, and both at home and in 
school his son Algernon was led to a close study 
of the best authors, to habits of direct, logical 
thinking, and to forms of almost classical ex- 
pression. These accomplishments developed 
vrfth his growth. During the years when Judge 
Sullivan sat upon the Supreme Bench of In- 
diana, his brother Justices, Blackford and 
Dewey, were frequent guests at his home, and 
the unrestrained companionship of a trio so dis- 
tinguished was an invaluable training to young 
Algernon, who was already beginning to dream 
of the future, and to question whether he 
should choose the profession that his father 
loved and adorned. 

Outside of his own home the pulsing life of 
this almost frontier town offered to the alert 
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mind and budding imagination of Algernon 
many and varied opportunities for the observa- 
tion and study of his fellow-man. Many streams 
of travel passed through Madison. Currents 
from the East bearing emigrants from the Old 
World, hopeful of prosperity in the New, met 
the coTinter currents of returning pioneers, to 
whom the alluring fields of Eldorado had 
yielded only the dross of disappointment. Tex- 
ans, who still boasted of the Alamo, victors from 
the fields of Mexico, delegations of Indians 
seeking the Great Father in Washington, fugi- 
tive slaves fleeing northward for liberty — all 
had but one highway to their various destina- 
tions, the waters of the beautiful river that 
flowed by Madison. Much drift-wood lodged 
there, but all that came, went, or stayed 
only added to the wealth of memories and im- 
pulses which the poetical imagination and fer- 
vid nature of Algernon were now absorbing. 

This observation of many sorts of men awoke 
in the youth, now approaching manhood, an in- 
tense love for his race, a boundless sympathy 
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THE with unfortunate members of it, and a profound 
LOTUS faith in the power of active human sympathy. 

At seventeen Algernon . entered Hanover Col- 
lege, at South Hanover, Indiana, then under 
the presidency of Dr. McMasters, an able 
teacher. The next year Dr. McMasters accepted 
the presidency of Miami University, at Oxford, 
Ohio, and to that place the boy followed him, 
and there he graduated in 1845. During the 
last year of college life Algernon was in frail 
health, and the letters that he then received from 
his parents express great anxiety in regard to his 
condition. Upon one of these solicitous letters 
is the following note in his handwriting: "A 
father once wrote on the back of his son's por- 
trait, 'He never caused me to sigh except when 
he left home. May God bless him.' I would 
give a right eye if the same could be said of me. 
My constant endeavor shall be, henceforth, to 
live worthy of such a father as my own, by 
practicing obedience to what I know to be duty, 
and particularly by exercising a prudent and 
cautious self-control and avoiding all disingen- 
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uousness." This voice from his youth speaks 
clearly the aspirations of Algernon Sullivan's 
soul in that formative period, and it shows that 
the practice of those virtues that marked his 
whole life was the result of a solemn purpose, 
early formed and faithfully held to. 

After leaving college Mr. Sullivan began the 
study of law under his father's direction and 
during the next four years lived in his father's 
house. A letter, from one who was acquainted 
with that house and its influences, here pictures 
his surroundings at that time: 

134 EusH Steeet, 
Chicago, Jan. 14, 1889. 
My deae Me. Sullivan: 

I enjoyed the article written as a tribute of 
memory by the Rev. Bichard D. Harlan. It 
awakened thoughts of the past— -of my child- 
hood days. Tour grandfather's home, the long 
side porches, the running roses, the honey- 
suckles, the walk from the garden gate, bor- 
dered by the potted hydrangea, which led our 
willing feet to the home room; the room where 
we, who were daily visitors, were sure to find 
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THE our way. Bare was the occasion when we found 
LOTUS your grandmother out of her "old arm chair." 
The windows, too, with their broad sills, were 
never free from growing plants. The bedstead 
with its testered top, hung with its dainty cur- 
tains, the open fire-place, and a chair corres- 
ponding to the one already occupied, ready and 
waiting for your grandfather. We knew his 
step; and his quiet dignified manner, instead of 
awing us in our childish glee, was a kind of 
a benediction. It was not frequent, but an oc- 
casional treat, when your great-grandmother 
would let us don her every-day dresses and play 
"come to see," watching with delight the trains 
we dragged around the floors, and ' your Uncle 
Jerry as doctor, with his box of mud pills, would 
insist that we were sick and needed a panacea; 
and to elude the dreaded ordeal, that he would 
try to enforce, would drive us each to our re- 
spective homes. 

I can never remember a time that your father 
was not a leader in the Sunday-school, and to 
have listened to his Fourth of July oration was 
as necessary to our happiness as was the ginger 
cake and lemonade to our hunger. For in those 
days patriotism was a religious rite. For 
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months before, would we bespeak our partners 
for the march through the street. How times 
and customs change; but the memory, even if it 
provokes laughter, is an emerald in a diamond 
setting. And in the long journey we have made 
since then, I am sincere in saying at no wayside 
inn have I ever found a more goodly company, 
neither have I overtaken on the road man, 
woman, or child, who has blotted from my mem- 
ory the noble traits, the fine sense of humor, the 
sunny hours, that we found in your grand- 
father's home. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eleonoba Hunt. 

A charming picture which, together with the 
facts related, well describes the kind of early sur- 
roundings, in home and circumstances, calculated to 
develope a character at once gentle and strong. 
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